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For the Southern Teacher. 
THE LATIN LANGUAGE--ITS HISTORY-—-INFLUENCE 
ON THE ENGLISH—REASONS FOR STUDYING. 

{ 
The Latin language was first spoken in Latium and Rome. 
Latium was a district of ancient Italy, bounded on the North 
by the river Tiber, on the South by Liris or Garigliano, and 
on the West by the Sea. It was named after a people called 
the Latini, who lived there. The city of Rome, which has 
occupied such a distinguished place in the history of the world, 
was founded on the banks of the Tiber, by a tribe of Latin 
origin ; hence the ‘Latin language came to be spoken there. 
Romulus was the reputed founder, and first King of Rome. 
The date of its foundation is B. C. 753. From the first its 
institutions were of a martial character; according to tradi- 
tion Mars, the god of war, was the father of their founder. 

The form of government of this new city for some time was 
regal; under its Kings, Rome soon became the terror of the 
surrounding nations. The last King, Tarquinius Superbus, 
was so tyranical, and his sons behaved so ill, that they were 
driven from the city. The Romans determined to have noth- 
ing more to do with Kings. They divided the regal power be- 
tween two officers annually elected, called consuls, assisted by 
the Senate, an assembly of 300 nobles. This new form of 
government was very energetic. The consuls, in general, 
were chosen for their ability, and holding their office but for 
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a short time, were desirous of doing something to render them- 
selves distinguished. In consequence of their martial energy, 
their intense love of country, their domestic virtues, and their 
aggressive disposition, the Romans gradually extended their 
dominion over the whole of Italy, and were eager for still 
wider conquests. 

About the year B: C. 263, they began to contest the empire 
of the world, with the Carthaginians, the inhabitants of Car- 
thage, a town of Phenician origin in Africa, not far from the 
modern Tunis.. This struggle lasted 117 years, and ended in 
the triumph of Rome, and the total destruction of Carthage, 
by Scipio Africanus, the younger, B. C. 146. After this dis- 
tinguished victory, the conquest of the world was only the 
work of time. One country after another yielded to their 
arms, till at the approach of the Christian era, their empire 
extended almost over all the South and West of Europe, the 
West of Asia, and the Norin of Africa, and thus included 
almost all the then civilized world. But in reaching forward 
towards the government of the world, the Romans forgot how 
to govern themselves. Gradually they became more and more 
corrupt, and less fit for the enjoyment of liberty. In eonse- 
quence of this, B. C. 146, Julius Cesar destroyed their former 
constitution and became virtually the Emperor of Rome. He 
was assassinated by Brutus before he had time to assume the 
title. His nephew afterwards succeeded him under the name 
of Augustus Cesar; and the throne was thenceforth filled by 
a long succession of Emperors. Under the rule of its Empe- 
rors the power of Rome continued gradually to decay, because 
the love for what was right and good was departing, and 
examples of domestic virtue, the pillar of political well-being, 
were fast passing away. At length the ‘German tribes 
swept down upon them from the north, and divided their em- 
pire among themselves, forming the main kingdom into which 
Western Europe is now divided. The last Emperor of Rome, 
Romulus Augustulus, was deposed by Odoacer, a German 
Prince, A. D. 476. 

The Latin Language, in the hands of such men as the Ro- 
mans, was sure to spread; wherever their power prevailed, 
their language predominated. Where they had settlements 
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of long standing, the Language of the country ceased to be 
spoken, and the Latin alone prevailed. This was the case in 
the greater part of Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, and some 
portions of Switzerland, the western isles of the Mediterranean 
and Wallachia. Hence, in the Italian, French, Spanish, Por- 
tugues, and Wallachian languages, almost all the words and 
the grammatical structure is borrowed from the Latin Lan- 
guage. The Romans were not inhabitants of Britain long 
enough to cause the inhabitants to forget their native tongue, 
the Celtic. Pressed by the barbarians of the north, the Ro- 
mans were called away to defend Italy, the Latin soon died 
out as a spoken langwage, and the Celtic prevailed. Only a 
few words remain in the English language, to prove that 
Britain was once a province of the Roman Empire. These as 
might be expected, are military terms ; they are such as street 
from stratum ; coln from colonia, a colony, in such words as 
Lincoln ; and chester or caster from castrum a fort, as in the 
names of Lancaster, Manchester, &c., &c. The Saxons 
invaded Britain soon after the Romans left it, and drove the 
Britains and their language, into the western part of the 
Island ; but the Latin words alluded to remained in use. 
When they were connected with Christianity, Latin words 
once more began to creep into the language; this time they 
were not military but ecclesiastical words, such as minister, 
from monasterium ; cloister, from claustrum, preach, from prae- 
dicare, and the names of plants and animals. 

In A. D. 1066, the Normans under William the Conqueror, 
conquered England, and introduced through the medium of 
the French language, which they spoke, a large number of 
Latin words, especially those connected with the feudal system, 
war, chivalry, and the laws; as duke, count, villain, serf, 
chivelry, domain. It is, well known remark, that it is charac- 
teristic of the relative positions of the Saxons and Normans, 
that the names of the living domestic animals, such as ow, cow, 
sheep, &c., are Saxon, because the Saxons had the care of 
them ; but the names of the same animals when dead, such as 
beef, mutton, &c., are derived from the French, (and through 
it, therefore, from the Latin,) because they were eaten by the 
Normans. From the period of Norman conquest to that of 
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the revival of learning, some words were introduced into the 
English language from the Latin, chiefly by means of the 
monks and the universities; but the number of words so intro- 
duced is not very large, and asthe French was the language 
chiefly used during the greater part of this time, by the edu- 
cated and higher classes, these words were mostly acted on by 
it before they formed a part of the English Language. 

After the commencement of the revival of learning in the 
fifteenth century, a fifth stream of Latin words began to pour 
into the English Language. These were introduced by learned 
men, to express new ideas, or form a scientific nomenclature, 
or supply synonyms for words which existed before; but they 
were brought in directly from Latin into English, without 
passing through another language at all. Hence they are 
less altered than the words which were introduced before. 
Nouns for instance introduced at this time, often retain their 
Latin plurals, instead of receiving new ones, formed more 
according to the genius of the language into which they have 
been adopted. Of the sixty thousand words, of which it is 
supposed our language consists, it is calculated that about ten 
thousand are derived from the Latin. By far the greater part 
of the remaining fifty thousand are derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon language, while the grammatical structure of the En- 
glish language, as a whole is formed, with the exception of a 
few words upon the same model. It will be thus seen that 
the influence of the Latin language upon the English consists 
thiefly in this, that it has introduced into it a large stream of 
new words, thereby rendering it more copious and more fit 
for the various purposes of life. On its grammatical structure, 
on the contrary, it has had little or no effect. 

It has been remarked of the sixty thousand words that 
compose the English language, ten thousand areof Latinorigin. 
Of these ten thousand words, a very large number are in com- 
mon use. Few authors use less than one in five, many use 
at least two in five. But common as they are, they all need 
explanation. Saxon words come home to us at once. The 
first glance at them seems to lay bear their whole meaning ; 
they explain themselves. This is not the case with Latin 
words ; they may be used improperly by a person not familiar ' 
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with Latin; they always seem strange to him. The number 
ot their compounds, so like one another in appearance, and so 
unlike in meaning, puzzle him, whilst a knowledge of the 
meaning of the words from which they are derived would give 
him the meaning of the root of the words, and of the various 
prepositions with which they combine; thus he would soon 
get a firm hold of that part of his own language which before 
seemed out of his reach. 

Latin opens the door to many modern languages. It has 
been shown that the French, Italian, Spanish, Portugues, and 
other modern languages are in every respect almost entirely 
derived from the Latin. Hence a good Latin Scholar can 
learn any or all of these languges with the most perfect ease. 
More than half of his task is known before he looks at it. If 
we understand Latin, from which all these languages are de- 
rived, we can readily compare them with each other, and more 
easily see how they differ from the English. Latin above 
most other languages, is hard, precise and mechanical, and 
always goes by definite rule, and is therefore well adapted to 
teach beginners the general laws of grammar, the principles 
on which all language is built. It shows with a peculiar 
clearness the skeleton work to which men have felt themselves 
obliged, more or less, closely to fit every language which they 
have formed. At the same time itdiffersvery widely in many 
respects from the English ; and each difference is calculated , 
to make the English pupil reflect on the respective peculiari- 
ties and powers of the two languages, and on the wide parted 
road they travel to arrive at the same object. Thus he learns 
to understand and appreciate his own language, by having been 
enabled to compare it with another, so different as to afford 
good opportunities for comparison, and at the same so related 
to it, that it has furnished it with one sixth of its vocabulary. 

Again, the study of Latin is useful as a good mental . disci- 
pline. It does not take away time from other things, as sup- 
posed by many, but actually increases time by increasing the 
capacity to learn. A boy whose wits have been sharpened by 
the study of this language, can do twice as much as one who 
has only had what is termed a plain English education. If 
a boy is made to devote half his time to Latin, and half to 
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what are called commercial studies, in the end he will know 
more history, geography, arithmetic, and have a better 
knowledge of his own language, than if he had studied it 
alone ; more than this, he will have in addition, a knowledge 
of Latin, which is of incalculable benefit. One great object of 
an English education is to impart a good style. No better 
way can be imagined of effecting this, than by teaching the 
pupil to translate the clear polished language of a Latin 
author into correct English. In this exercise every sentence 
must be carefully analyzed, every phrase weighed, every word 
put in its proper place, and the rhythm and style marked and 
preserved thoughout. Thus the ear and the tastes are educa- 
ted, and an appreciation of the graces of composition are gra- 
dually communicated. 

It has been correctly said, we think, that he who has a taste 
for reading, is very rarely a bad man. The best means of 
helping one to gain this, is to impart to him in early youth, 
by means of a classical education, that knowledge of the 
science of language, which will at once descipline his logical 
powers, cultivate his taste, invigorate imagination, and thus 
qualify him to take an interest in, and form a correct estimate 
of books. Experience has fully demonstrated that the severest 
mathematical training will not compensate for the absence of 
a thorough classical course. Mathematics sharpen the logi- 
cal powers, but in other respects leaves the mind almost where 
it found it, Classical instruction strengthens the mind on every 
side ; it not only trains those faculties which are unaffected by 
other means, but awakens into active life those which other- 
wise would remain dormant. Taken alone, it effects more 
than any other branch of study, but combined with others it 
forms a perfect scheme of Education’; without it an, education 
however good in other respects, is seriously defective. 

Ricumonp, Va. SIGMA. 





WASHINGTON IRVING. 


* WASHINGTON IRVING. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


We were talking reveringly and affectionately of my Irving 
over our supper at Idlewild, expressing our wonder as well as 
happiness in the unreluctant brightness of the destiny that still 
opens before him—the full moon of renown after the death 
seen so clearly before the setting of his sun—without doubt 
the most honored man in our country, yet even less honored 
than loved—the sky of his working-day’s triumphant close 
growing beautifully mellow, getting rosier as he goes. It is 
perhaps the world’s best exception to the common destiny of 
genius—America’s leading name in literature yet, from the 
beginning to the end of his career, so well understood and ap- 
preciated ! 

It was Saturday night as we talked ; and when I proposed 
that we should consecrate October’s last day, the following 
Monday, to a visit to Sunnyside, the proposal was joyfully 
agreed to. Mr. Wise had never been so fortunate as to meet 
Mr. Irving, and, of course, wished exceedingly to see him. 
Mr. Kennedy had passed months under the same roof with 
him, and was happy in his life-long friendship. To both, as 
well as to me, it would be a most precious privilege to remem- 
ber, could we see him at this avowed close of his literary 
career—this laying off the armor of a victorious life. 

The four-mile drive to Newburg and the crossing of the ferry 
to Fishkill brought us in time for the ‘‘noon train down,’’ 
and we were soon following swiftly the undulating shore of 
the river-cleft Highlands—dropped punctually at the Sing- 
Sing station at ‘* 12:26.” 

This fester on the lip of the beautiful Hudson—the State’s 
Prison, mid the valley which is the State’s beauty and pride, 
is seven miles above Irvington ; but, as being the nearest point 
at which our particular train makes a stop, we were to drive 
the rest of our journey in a hack’ rockaway from the station- 
house. 

A drive along the hills of this neighborhood shows the usual 
contrast of rusticity in the process of giving place to wealth— 
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the shabby fences and tumble down barns and houses not only 
more conspicuous from contrast with costly mansions and their 
grounds, but more neglected because likely to be soon displaced. 
Some of the commanding views from the hill-tops we thought 
quite too beautiful to be convict-labelled with the name of 
‘¢ Sing-Sing ;’’ and it was asked whether, leaving that to be 
the name of the prison, the river-shore could not receive some 
new designation. The roads being checkered with gangs of 
prisoners, (at work outside the limits, in their striped clothes 
and under charge of sentries,) Wise mischieviously suggested 
that it should be called Zebraville ; but the choice of a name 
less descriptive, or less associated with its ‘‘leading public in- 
stitution,’’ seems open to consideration. 


The most costly and artistic residence on the river (Mr. 
Bartlett's) showed us its noble gateway near Tarrytown, and 
we soon came to the fine grounds of the granite homestead of 
Mr. Moses Grinnell, adjoining which, upon athickly wooded 
knoll by the outlet of a brook, stands the ‘‘Sunnyside’’ of 
‘**Goefirey Crayon.” A short turn down a well-shaded lane, 
winding away from the public road, an entrance through the 


open gate, and we were at the low porch of the quaintly con- 
structed dwelling. 

During the ten minutes before Mr. Irving came in, (for he 
was out upon his morniug drive when he arrived,) his nieces 
very kindly gratified our interest in the ‘‘workshop of genivus’’ 
by taking us into the library—the little curtain-windowed 
sanctuary where his mind had found both its labor and its 
repose, though, by the open newspapers scattered carelessly 
over the large writing-table in the centre, and the inviting 
readiness of the well-cushioned lounge in the recess, it now 
serves more the purpose of the repose more needed. It wasa 
labyrinth of tender associations, in which, as the eye roved its 
consecrated nooks and corners, the fancy, in all reverence, 
rambled lovingly! The tear at the heart kissed the thres- 
hold as we left it. 

I was looking admiringly once more at Jarvis’s record of 
him at the Sketch-Book period of his life, (the portrait with 
the fur collar, which all who have seen will so well remember,) 
when Mr. Irving came in from his drive. We had heard so 
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much recently of his illness, that I was surprised to see with 
how lively and firm a step he entered—removing the slouched 
hat (a comfortable departure from the old-school covering, 
which I had never expected to see on so proper a head!) with 
an easy elegance as ever, sitting down with his gray shawl 
left carelessly over his shoulders, and entering upon kind in- 
quiries and exchange of courtesies, with no hindrance of 
debility that I could see. He is thiner somewhat, in both 
form and features, owing to the asthma, which interferes 
somewhat with his repose when lying down, but the genial 
expression of his countenance is unchanged, and his eye as 
kindly and bright. As tosprightliness of attention and reply 
I could see little difference from the Washington Irving of 
other days. ‘lhe reports of his illness must have been exag- 
gerated, I thought. 

Conversation falling upon exercise, Mr. Irving remarked 
that he daily took his drive in the carriage, less from any 
desire to go abroad than from finding, since he had given up 
habits of labor, that time hung heavy on his hands. If he 
walks out, it is only in the grounds. We spoke of horseback 
riding, and he gave us a most amusing account of his last two 
experiences in that way: a favorite horse called ‘‘Gentleman 
Dick’’ having thrown him over his head into a laurel bush, 
which kindly broke his fall; and another very handsome nag, 
given him by his brother, having proved to be opinionative as 
to choice of road, particularly at a certain bridge, which it was 
very necessary to pass in every ride, but which the horse could 
not by any reasonable persuasion be got over. With the 
sending of his horse-dogmatist to town, to be sold to meaner 
service for his obstinacy, has ended the experiments in the 
saddle. 

We had two ‘‘Mr. Kennedys’’ in the dining-room—our 
friend’s portrait, as he sat at the dinner-table, hanging directly 
over his head. Mr. Irving sat between that and the portrait 
of Count Portalis, on the wall opposite, the latter the accom- 
plished Frenchman who accompanied him on his trip to the 
prairies. He was an absent friend of whom they both spoke 
now with admiring remembrance, showing most expressively 
how precious sometimes is the gentlereminding of the portrait 

9 
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on the wall! The ex-secretary had returned recently from a 
tour in Europe, where he had many of Mr. Irving’s friends, 
and he took this opportunity to speak of them with their mes- 
sages of honoring regard—Lord John Russell’s more partic- 
ularly, who had been the most earnest in his desire to be named 
tenderly once more to his friend of other days. Any one who 
has chanced to see and enjoy the half-embarrassed smile and 
look of deprecating humility with which this, our most 
modest of great men, receives an honorary tribute, will under- 
stand why it was a pleasure to be present at the opening of 
Mr. Kennedy’s rich budget of Irving memories from abroad, 
and how we thus saw an unveiling of the beloved face. recog- 
nized in his works, which was better worth treasuring than 
any portrait of the courtly outer man, 

In regretting that asthma prevented his enjoyment of our 
more bracing air higher up the river, Mr. Irving spoke with 
glowing admiration of the heauty of the scenery about the 
Highlands. Yet I could not butcall the attention of my friend 
Wise, as he sat at the table with the window at his back, to 
the loveliness of the picture he was then losing—the lake-like 
expanse of the Hudson from the lawn of Sunnyside to the 
opposite shore, and the garden of uplands swelling to the 
horizon beyond and columned in by the Palisades below. 
Just at that moment oneof the large Albany steamers, gliding 
powerfully and swiftly on its way to the city, crossed the line 
of the glorious landscape to which the window was a frame. 
We were all delighted with the chance accident of effect. A 
better-timed luxury of life-addition to a picture could scarce 
have been contrived at any cost—a ‘‘value received,’’ how- 
ever, for which there is no charge, I believe, by the holders of 
stock in the ‘‘ Albany Daily Line.’’ I mention it because 
Wise thought it would be but a return-compliment to the 
captain to know that he had figured well in the picture—ad- 
mired by Mr. Irving and his guests as he passed Sunnyside so 
obligingly that day. 

The honored invalid complaining a little of hoarseness in 
his voice, I mentioned to him an alleviative I had lately chanced 
upon myself, for similar trouble, asking accidentally for some 
help to my hoarseness in an apothecary’s shop, and getting a 
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most mysterious name, which I had since found an invariable 
throat deepener for three notes in the gamut. I contrived to 
recall to memory the Osawatamystic inscription on the box, 
(Brown's Pectoral Troches,) and I was amused with the affec- 
tionate playfulness with which Mr. Irving called on one of his 
nieces, (explaining aside, ‘‘This is my doctor,’’) to remember 
the name of the medicine. This same charming household 
physician, I observed, followed him to the door as he came out 
afterward to see us off, and guarded him against the cool air 
by drawing the shawl about his neck, and placing his hat 
upon his head—caressing attentions which he evident submit- 
ted to as a habit, the gentle troop who are thus his constant 
ministers being like a portion ot his own personal existence. 

Attributable, perhaps, to a rallying of his animal spirits 
with cessation from work, I could not but wonder the effort- 
less play of ‘‘ Diedrich Knickerbocker’’ humor, which ran 
through all his conversation—Washington Irving in his best 
days, I am very sure, never was more socially ‘‘ agreeable’’ 
than with us for that brief visit. One little circumstance was 
mentioned in the course of this pleasant gossip. There was 
some passing discussion of the wearing of beards—his friend, 
Mr. Kennedy, having made that alteration in his physiognomy 
since they had met—and Mr. Irving closed a playful comment 
or two upon the habit by saying that he could scarce afford the 
luxury himself, involving, as it would do, the loss of the most 
effectual quietus of his nerves. To get up and shave, when 
tired of lying awake, sure of going to sleep immediately after, 
had long beena habit ofhis. There was an amusing exchange 
of sorrow, also, between him and Mr. Kennedy, as to persecu- 
tion by autograph-hunters; though the ex-secretary gave 
rather the strongest instance—mentioning an unknown man 
who had written to him when at the head of the Navy De- 
partment, requesting, as one of his constituents, to be fur- 
nished with autographs of all the presidents, of himself and 
the rest of the cabinet, and of any other distinguished men 
with whom he might be in correspondence. 

But there was a table calling for us which was less agreea- 
ble than the one we were at—the ‘‘time table’’ of the rail- 
road below—and our host’s carriage was at the door. Mr, 
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Kennedy was bound to the city, where Mr. Irving,as he gave 
us his farewell upon the porch, said he thought he might find 
him, in a day or two; and Wise and I, by the up train, were 
bound hack to Idlewild. We were at home by seven; and 
over our vension supper, (the ‘‘Alleghany haunch’’ still boun- 
tiful,) we exchanged our remembrances of the day, and our 
felicitations at having been privileged, thus delighfully, to 
see, in his home and in health, the still sovereign story-king 
of the Hudson. May God bless him, and may the clouds 
about his loved and honored head grow brighter with the 
nearer setting of his sun. 

As I prepare to write out my memoranda, after our return 
from Sunnyside, Professor G. W. Greene has joined our Idle- 
wild party, and there was a remark of his, at the breakfast 
table this morning, which—historian as he is, and the best of 
authorities on this very subject—T will record while it lingers 
on my ear. ,‘What do you think, Professor,’’ asked Lieuten- 
ant Wise, ‘‘of Mr. Irving’s effort in your line, his Life of 
Washington ?’’ ‘‘A most invaluable work to his country,”’ 
aid Mr. Greene, ‘‘for it gives to universal mind, for the first 
time, a living presence of Washington! ‘To the piurality of 
common readers, hitherto, Washington has been a historical 
abstraction, hidden in the heavy reading of statistics and state 
papers. By Irving they are now made acquainted with him, 
in flesh and blood, as it were, a Washington so pictured 
that they can admire and revere him with a human sympa- 
thy.’’ So good an expression was this of my own critical 
opinion of the book, and so beautiful is the fact that such 
should be the closing work of Mr. Irving’s literary life, that I 
am glad to be able to here record it. 

It may not be amiss, as a bit of corroboration statistics, to 
add to this a passage from the Boston Post, given recently in 
an article on the sale of books : 

‘© Of Washington Irving’s works—exclusive of the ‘‘Life of 
Washington’’ and ‘‘The Sketch Book’’—there have been sold 
within the last ten years, twenty-two thousand sets of fifteen 
volumes each. Of the ‘Sketch Book,’’ thirty-five thousand 
copies have been distributed; and of the ‘‘Washington,”’ 
forty-two thousand sets of five volumes each, and at prices 
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ranging from seven dollars to eighty-five dollars per set. This 
gives a grand total of five hundred and seventy-five thousand 
volumes disposed of under G. P. Putnam’s management since 
1849. Meanwhile, Mr. Irving has received, as the reward of 
his brain-work, the snug little sum of seventy-five thousand 
dollars in the past ten years. A curious scrap of secret liter- 
ary history is the fact that, at the expiration of Mr. Irving’s 
contract with Lea & Blanchard, in 1844, there occurred a 
hiatus of five years, into which no other publisher ventured 
toleap. During this time the genial author of ‘‘Sunnyside’’ 
(then in Spain) imagined himself obsolete and forgotten, his 
works being almost entirely out of the market, and no propo- 
sals being made to him for their republication. In 1849 Mr. 
G. P. Putnam tendered to Mr. Irving a formal offer to 
assume the re-issue of the various works, in uniform and 
attractive style, which proposition the great writer accepted 
without suggesting a single change of terms. And the im- 
mense sales I have mentioned are the fruits of the contract then 
entered into.’” 


THE CURIOSITIES OF THE SUNBEAMS. 


Simple as a white ray of the sun’s light appears, it is found 
on close observation, to be composed of at least three distinct 
elements, and to posses many curious and wonderful proper- 
ties. The three elements of which we speak, are light, heat 
and chemical force ; and they may be separated from each other 
by means of a Very simple instrument. Darken a room, and 
bore a small hole through one of the window-shutters, so as 
to admit a ray of lightfromthesun. Place a triangular prism 
of glass horizontally across the ray, with one edge down, so 
that the light may pass through it. The ray will be bent 
upward, and will strike the wall at a higher point than it did 
before the prism was interposed. It will not, however, all be 
bent equally, so as to make the round spot it did before, but 
will form an elongated image of seven brilliant and most deli- 
cate colors, which shade into each other and fade away indefi- 
nitely at the ends of the image. The lowest of these colors, 
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when the prism is placed as directed, is always red ; and the 
others, in order, as we ascend, are orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo and violet. Suspend a delicate thermometer in each of 
the colored rays, and it will be found that the violet ray 
imparts the least heat, and that the heat increases as we pass 
down through the several colors. If we continue our observa- 
tion with the thermometer down beyond the red ray, we find 
a point, where no light falls, where the thermometer receives 
more heat than it does anywhere within the light. The rays 
of light are separated by the prism from those of heat. 

Another curious fact which has been observed, also proves 
that the light and heat of the sunbeam are distinct elements. 
If we suspend a thermometer in the vicinity of a close stove, 
which emits heat but not light, the heat radiating from the 
stove will raise the mercury in the thermometer. But if we 
interpose a plate of transparent glass, none of these dark rays 
of heat pass through it; it is entirely opaque to them. If we 
now increase the temperatureof the stove until it becomes red- 
hot, the rays of heat begin to pass through the glass and affect 
the thermometer ; and if we raise the temperature to a white 
heat, the rays pass freely through the glass. If we vary the 
experiment, and use crystals of rock salt, instead of glass, we 
find that the dark rays of heat pass out as freely through the 
salt as do those which are accompanied with light. 

Some of the alchemists discovered, centuries ago, that the 
chloride of silver, which is as white as snow, turns black on 
exposure to the light; and more recently it has found that a 
large number of bodies are thus affected by light. It is this 
power of light which is used in the daguerreotype and photo- 
graph processes. By more than one means, the force of this 
element can be measured in the several parts of the spectrum, 
and it is found to be most powerful in the violet ray, and to 
extend entirely beyond the light. It is not visible to the eye; 
it does not affect the thermometer ; and it is therefore neither 
light nor heat. Itis easy, after thus dividing the sunbeam, 
to recombine its parts, when the white ray will produce the 
several effects of light, of heat, and of chemical change, which 
are produced separately by its several elements.—Scientijic 
American. 





Arome Hepartment. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


HOME READING FOR THE YOUNG. 


This is a subject of intense and vital importance to parents 
and teachers, because upon it, in a great measure, depends the 
future welfare of those whose mental and physical character 
are moulded by them. It is universally conceded that the 
press exerts a powerful and controlling influence in politics, 
morality and religion, and that it is, par excellence, the edu- 
cator of the human race. If we concede that it exerts a pow- 
erful and controlling influence in the formation of the charac- 
ter and sentiments of the adult, it behooves us.to inquire into 
the extent of the influence exerted in moulding the minds and 
character of the young. This is peculiarly interesting to the 
educator. Every experienced teacher is aware of the influence 
that the time spent at home, exerts upon the health and intel- 
lectual progress of his pupils. If a boy enters the school room 
with a bright and cheerful face, evinces assiduity in applica- 
tion and ability to comprehend and retain his daily task, his 
teacher sees in a moment, that he is the occupant of a well 
ordered home, and controlled by a mother who knows how to 
invigorate the intellect. If a young man possessing every 
characteristic of the successful student spends his nights in 
following the wonderful and exciting adventures of some imag- 
inary hero, the creature of a diseased or abnormal mind, of 
some trashy novel writer, his mind will not possess that nor- 
mal plasticity so indespensable, in the estimation of the suc- 
cessful teacher to healthful impressions. The result of reading 
the works of fiction, with which the world is flooded, is really 
disastrous because, instead of stimulating the mind of the 
young to activity, it forces it into channels where exist ignes 
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fatui which invariably seduce it into an atmosphere which 
befogs the intellect and lays the foundation stone of its final 
destruction. This deplorable mental condition, the sequel 
of reading works of fiction, is more to be dreaded by the par- 
ents and teachers, than laziness, which can sometimes be over- 
come by the teacher’s pointing out the still waters and sunny 
places that bound on either side the pathway that leads to tlie 
temple of literary fame, and demonstrating the degradations 
consequent upon the indulgence in this vice, because it amounts 
to a disease whose cause it is difficult to remove. Like dram 
drinking and gambling, it possesses a charm which feeds a 
sickly sentimentality and renders the heart impervious to 
saving impression. 

Force the mind of the young into this destructive atmos- 
Shere and you will find its morbid condition grows by what it 
is fel upon. The reading of works on Biography, History and 
‘Travel will rest the mind of the young and stimulate the 
memory to its necessary works. They interest and strengthen 
the mind, while works of fiction interest and debilitate it. 
Experience teaches that the constant reading of Novels, warps 
the judgment, disorders the imagination, hardens the heart 
and deadens the fined sensibility. 

in a word the mental deportment of man thus becomes like 
a piece of machinery so badly damaged, that the most skillful 
mechanic cannot renovate it. The heroes and heroines of 
modern writers of fiction are always such perfect beings that 
frail humanity can never produce their equals. The young 
man who spends his leisure hours in pouring over the pages 
of this sickly trash, creates in his disordered fancy an ideal of 
femanine perfection, to which poor humanity can never 
approxunate. 

The object created by his diseased fancy is free from guile, 
uncontaminated by contact with the world, free from all of the 
infirmities of the flesh, and proof against those professions and 
emotions that sway the human heart. Parents and educators 
should recollect that the young only learn in school what they 
have tolearn. The casket is there prepared for what it is 
afterwards to contain. Ifthe hours spent at home are em- 
ployed in reading, which relieves the mind of its tension and 
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invigorates the intellect, the progress of the Student will be 
marked. - 

If the laborer lays down on a damp place while his oxen are 
feeding at noon, he will perhaps sow in his system the seed of 
death. Sound then into the ears of the young the importance 
of spending the hours at home in employment that will insure 
to their lasting benefit. ‘Teach them that by spending the 
home hours in reading trashy literature, in idleness, or in 
bacchanalian revelry, they are laying a basis whose superstruc- 
ture will be filled with temporal and eternal woe. Ask the 
unhappy wanderer upon distant strands, who has spent his 
life in. searching for an abiding place, in which to rest his 
aching heart, and to cool his excited imagination, if he does 
not desire to return to the land of his nativity and the home 


of his childhood ? 


He tells you scornfully that the seed of all his misery were 
sown there. Goto the drunkard whose mental, moral and 
physical man is so debased that even a warning voice from his 
mother’s grave will not cause him to pause in his mad career 
of vice and sin, and ask him why he has forsaken the ways of 
virtue, of wisdom and peace? He will tell you my resting 
hours were spent in the haunts of misery and sin—instead of 
reading useful and instructive books and in employing myself 
in healthful and beneficial recreation, I suffered the syren song 
of the tempter to lure me into the devious paths that led to 
sin, misery and death. 

Go to the bedside of the dying sinner and witness his agony. 
Hear him, before he plunges into the river of death, where 
there is no lamp of a Savior’s love to illumine the darkness 
and lights to the peaceful shore, talk of the misspent hours at 
home. He had no parents imbued with the necessity and im- 
‘portance of spending these hours in that which should interest 
the mind and invigorate the intellect. Ascend with nie, par- 
ents and teachers to an eminence sufficiently high to see the 
common center from which radiate the paths that lead to de- 
bauchery, to drunkeness, to disease, in all of its loathsome- 
ness and to death, and you will find it is the home circle. 

dn it the father can gently lead his son, into that employ- 
ment, which will invigorate the intellect, and render the heart 

3 
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succeptible to tender emotions and healthful impression. 
Parents frequently find fault with teachers for the slow 
improvement of their children, when the fault is in themselves. 
The teacher, during school hours, may make a good impres- 
sion upon the heart of his pupil, which may be totally oblit- 
erated by the manner in which the home hours are spent. 
The welfare of the physical man is as much dependent upon 
the employment of the home hours as the welfare of the men- 
tal man. The Greeks were celebratd for the high estimate 
they placed on a good physique, and what nation among the 
Ancients produced more orators, statesmen, and philosophers 
than Greece. Where the young Athenian gazed upon the 
beautiful Sculpture, Painting and Architecture of Pallaces, all 
appealing daily and hourly to his intellect, his frame grew 
stronger and more enduring an‘ his mental man better pre- 
pared to comprehend—the mental deportment upon the physi- 
cal conditions--that which strengthens the physical, invigor- 
ates the mental. 

The question is doubtless asked by some, why shoukl so 
much more attention be paid to the manner of spending the 
home hours of the young than the adult. ‘The answer is 
suggested by experience, is the extreme susceptibility of the 
young mind to all impressions, however trivial and the dura- 
bility o: those impressions. Childhood is the moulding epoch 
of life. It is during this period when the mind possesses that 
plasticity which renders it easily moulded into that condition 
so desirable to the judicious educator. 

An impression made upon the mind of the child is not like 
one made upon the mind of man, evanescent, it is engraved 
upon its heart with the pen of adamant. As a mothers ap- 
proving smile elicited the genius of one of the best modern 
painters, so the thought of Authors are often wonderful in 
their developing or modifying power. 

Parents should not only study the intellectual power of their 
children, but their mental adaption. Select for them such 
books as will develope their taste, and then if in accordance 
with propriety and within your means cultivate it. There are 
thousands now lifting up their fruitless cries to God for merey 
beyond the shore of time, in the ocean of eternity who might 
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have left evidence in their dying hour, of souls filled with peace, 
had temptation been kept from them and instructive books 
been placed in their hands. Mother teach your little boy to 
pray—point him to a dying Savior, and when the storm of 
adversity howls around him, and the waves of affliction are 
threatening to engulph him, memory will recur to the lesson 
learned at the Mother’s knee, and thestorm will be hushed and 
the waves be still. Parents employ your children during 
home or resting hours in amusement that will recreate and 
strengthen the body, in reading books that edify, interest and 
invigorate the mind, and God will make them unto you an 
exceeding great reward. Act thus toward them and when old 
age creeps on a pace, and you are gliding down the declivity 
to the tomb, they will be there to comfort, console and help to 
illumine the darkness that envelopes the grave. 


EDUCATOR. 


$e 


THE MOTHER. 


Scarcely a day passes that we do not hear of the lovliness of 
woman, the affection of a sister, or the devotedness of a wife ; 
and it is the remembrance of such things that cheers and com- 
forts the dearest hour of life; yet a mother’s love far exceeds 
them in strength, in disinterestedness and in purity. The 
child of her bosom may have forsaken her and left her ; he 
may have disregarded all her instructions and warnings, he 
may have become an outcast from society, and none may care 
for or notice him—yet his mother changes not, nor is her love 
. weakened, and for him her prayers will ascend! Sickness 

may weary other friends—misfortune drive away familiar 
acquaintances, and poverty leave none to lean upon; yet they 
effect not a mother’s love, but only call into exercise in a still 
greater degree her tenderness and affection. The mother has 
duties to perform which are weighty and responsible , the lisp- 
ing infant must be taught how to love—the thoughtless child 
must be instructed in wisdom’s ways—the tempted youth be 
advised and warned—the dangers and difficulties of life must 
be pointed out, and lessons of virtue must be impressed on the 
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mind. Her words, acts, faults, frailties and temper, are all 
noticed by those that surround her, and impressions in the 
nursery exert a more powerful influence in forming the char- 
acter, than do any after instruction. 

All passions are unrestrained—if truth is not adhered to—if 
consistency is not seen—if there be want of affection or a mur- 
muring at the dispensations of providence; the youthful mind 
will receive the impression, and subsequent life will develope 
it; but if all is purity, sincerity, truth, contentment and love, 
then will the result be a blessing, and many will rejoice in the 
example and influence of the pious mother. 


—<——$ 


THE END OF “GREAT MEN.” 


Happening to cast my eyes upon a printed page of miniature 
portraits, I perceived that the four personages who occupied 
the four most conspicuous places, were Alexander, Hannibal, 
Cesar, and Bonaparte. I had seen the same unnumbered 
times before, but never did the same sensations arise in my 


bosom, as my mind hastily glanced over their several histories. 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy hights of his am- 
bition, and with his temples bound with chaplets dipped in 
the blood of countless nations, looked dowa upon a conquered 
world, and wept that there was not another world for him to 
conquer, set a city on fire, and died in a scene of debauch. 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment and consterna- 
tion of Rome, passed the Alps—after having put to flight the 
armies of this ‘‘ mistress of the world,’’ and stripped ‘‘ three 
bushels ’’ of golden rings from the fingers of her slaughtered 
knights, and made her very foundations quake—fled from his 
country, being hated by those who once exultingly united his 
name to that of their god and called him Hanni Baal—and 
died at last, by poison administered by his own hands, unla- 
mented and unwept, ina foreign land. 

Cesar, after having conquered eight hundred cities, and dyed 
his garments in the blood of one million of his foes; after 
having pursued to death the only rival he had on earth, was 
miserably assassinated by those he considered as his nearest 


. 
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friends, and in that very place, the attainment of which had 
been his greatest ambition. 

Bonaparte, whose mandate kings and popes obeyed, after 
having filled the earth with terror of his name-—after having 
deluged Europe with tears and blood, and clothed the world 
in sackcloth—closed his days in lonely banishment, almost lit- 
erally exiled from the world, yet where he could sometimes see 
his country’s banner waving over the deep, but which would 
not, or could not bring him aid! 

Thus those four men, who, from the peculiar situation of 
their portraits, seemed to stand as the representatives of all 
those whom the world calls great—those four, who each in 
turn made the earth tremble to its very centre by their simple 
tread, severally died—one by intoxication, or, as some sup- 
pose, by poison mingled in his wine—one a suicide—one mur- 
dered by his friends—and one a lonely exile!—‘‘ How are the 
mighty fallen !’’ 


BUSINESS ENDURANCE. 


Men of genius without endurance can not succeed. Men 
who start in one kind of business may find it impossible to 
continue initall theirdays. Ill health may demand a change. 
New and wider fields of enterprise and success may be devel- 
oped. Men may have a positive distaste for some pursuits, 
and success may demand a change. None of these causes fall 
within the general rule. Men may have rare talents, but if 
they ‘‘ are everything by turn and nothing long,’’ they must 
not expect to prosper. No form of business is free from vexa- 
tions ; each man knows the spot on which his own harness 
chafes ; but he cannot know how much his own neighbor suf- 
fers. It is said thata Yankee can splice a rope in many differ- 
ent ways; an English sailor knows but one mode, but in that 
method he does his work well. Life is not long enough to 
allow any one to be really master of but one pursuit. 

The history of eminent in all professions and callings prove 
this. The great statesman, Daniel Webster, was a lawyer. 
His boyhood was marked only by uncommon industry ; as a 
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speaker he did not excel in early life. With great delibera- 
tion he selected the law as his profession, nor could he be de- 
terred from his chosen pursuit. While a poor student, not the 
tempting prize of fifteen hundred dollars a year as clerk of the 
courts, then a large sum, gained with great difficulty for him, 
by the zeal and influence of his father, nor could all the per- 
suasion of the father to turn him from the mark he had set 
before him: and his great eulogist, the Attorney General of 
Massachusetts, is another marked illustration of resolute en- 
durance and indomitable industry —life long—centering in one 
profession, making him one of the chief ornaments of that pro- 
fession, if not its head in the United States. 

The Hon. Abbott Lawrence, whose wealth is poured out for 
all benevolent purposes in donations as large as the sea, can 
recall the time when he had his profession to select, and the 
first dollar of his splendid fortune to earn. He choose delib- 
erately a calling ; he pursued that occupation with integrity 
and endurance, through dark and trying seasons, and the 
result is before the world. This case affords an apt illustra- 


tion of the proverb of the wise men, that a man ‘‘dilligent in 
his business, shall stand before kings and not before mean 


’” 


men. 


The late John Jacob Astor, as he left his native Germany, 
paused beneath a linden tree, not far from the line that sepa- 
rated his native land from another,and made the resolution, 
which he intended should guide him through life: 1. He 
would be honest; 2. He would be industrious ; 3. He would 
never gamble. He was en foot; his wealth was in a small 
bundle that hung from the stick on his shoulder. The world 
was before him. He wasable to carry them out. His success 
is the best comment on his endurance. 

Stephen Girard at the age of forty years was in quite mod- 
erate circumstances, being the captain of a small coasting ves- 
sel on the Delaware, and part owner of thesame. No trait in 
his character was more marked than his endurance, and this 
element gave him a fortune. 

All men who have succeeded well in life, have been men of 
high resolve and endurance. The famed William Pitt, in 
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early life was fond of gambling ;—the passion increased with 
years; hethought he must at once master the passion, or the pas- 
sion would masterhim. He madea firm resolve that he would 
never again play at hazard game. He could make such a res- 
olution ; he could keep it. His subsequent eminence was the 
fruit of that power. William Wilberforce, in his earlier days 
like most of young men of his rank and age, loved the excite- 
ment of places of hazard. He was one night persuaded to 
keep the faro bank—he never saw it before; he was appalled 
with what he saw. Sitting amid gaming, ruin and despair, 
he took the resolution that he never would again enter a gam- 
ing establishment. He changed his company with the change 
of his conduct, and subsequently became one of the most dis- 
tinguished Englishmen of his age. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson was once requested to drink wine with 
a friend; the Doctor proposed tea. ‘But drink a litile wine,’ 
said the host. ‘‘I cannot was thereply. ‘‘I know abstinence 
—I know excess, but I know no medium. Long since, I 
resolved, as I could not drink a little wine, I would drink none 
atall.” A man who could thus suppor this resolution by action 
was a man of endurance, and that element is as well displayed 
in this incident as in the compilation of his great work. 
When Richard Brinsly Sheridan made his first speech in Par- 
liament, it was regarded on all hands as a most mortifying 
failure. His friends urged him to abandon his Parliamentary 
career, and enter.some field better suited to his ability. 
‘No,’ said Sheridan, ‘‘No, it isin me, and i shall come 
out.’’ And it did, and he became one of the most splendid de- 
baters in England. Loyola, the founder of the order of Jes- 
uits, the courtier, the man of gallantry and dissipation, obtain- 
ed such mastery over himself by labor and endurance, that, to 
illustrate the fact, he stood several hours, appareatly unmoved 
in a pond of ice and muddy water, up to his chin. Perhaps 
no other nation in Europe, at that time could have won the 
battle of Waterloo except the British—because no other could 
have brought to that conflict the amount of endurance needed 
towin. For many hours that army stood the murderous fire 
of the French ; column after column fell, while not a gun was 
fired on their part. One sullen word of command ran along 
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the line as thousands fell—‘‘File up ! file up!’’ Not yet !— 
not yet !’’ was the Iron Duke’s reply to earnest requests made 
to charge and fight the foe. At length the time of action 
came. The charge was given, and victory perched upon the 
standard of England.—Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine. 


me = 


From the Northwestern Home & School Journal. 


TO THE TRUE TEACHER. 


BY AMEND. 


Hast thou felt hard trials gather 
Like cold ice-cake round thy heart ? 
Hast thouseen hope, faith and courage 
Like a day-dawn dream depart ? 
Weep not—God will melt the ice-cakes 
When mind’s genial spring appears, 
Then, dissolved, their drops will water 
Flowers to cheer thy downward years. 


When the flaming wreath of honor 
Touched the warrior’s blood-stained brow, 
Hast thou felt a silent longing 
Near the feet of War to bow? 
Envy not earth’s blood-red heroes— 
Art thou not a hero too? 
In a great, though bloodless battle, 
Thou hast nobler work to do. 


Hast thou felt thy heart point cloudward, 
Through a little patch of night, 

Toward the star of fame that scatters 
Here and there a ray of light ? 

Hast thou longed to hold a sun-glass, 
And converge its brilliant rays 

On thyself.—Ah!—Still thy heart throbs! 
Thou may’st win a higher praise. 


It is great to be a sculptor, 
Great to feel a poet’s flame, 
Great to be a noble statesman, 
And to wear his wreath of fame ;— 
But the mind that makes the sculptor, 
Or that moulds the statesman’s will 
Bears impressed upon its forehead 
This inscription, “ Greater Stiu.” 


Then, let others carve from marble 
Forms that fill the world with fame, 
Let the earth join kings and great ones 
Shouting forth each rising name. 
Thou art God’s great living artist, 
Thou may’st all thy powers prove, 
Carving from the souls he gives thee 
Statutes for the courts above. Cuicaco, Ml. 
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THE CAUSES OF FAILURE IN TEACHING. 
* BY EDWARD PRIME, A. M. 


We have recently heard the inquiry, ‘‘ Why in the great 
number engaged in the profession of teaching, so few seemed 
to understand the art.’’ At first sight, it might seem to bea 
matter of no ordinary difiiculty, to obtain a correct answer to 
this question, but we are inclined to hazarda salutation. We 
do not propose a lengthy discussion of the subject, for this 
would accomplish little good. ‘The first cause of failure, we 
present to your consideration, is the fact that of the great num- 
ber that engage in this occupation, but few regard it as a settled 
profession. They have been forced to enter upon its duties, 
either from adverse circumstances, or to obtain the means to 
pursue some more congenial profession. We have seen young 
men enter the school-room in the morning, with a volume of 
Blackstone, Bell’s Anatomy, or some work of like character. 
Were it possible to analyze the thoughts of ‘* these hopeful 
professors,’’ we should probably find that even in the midst of 
the recitations they were conducting, they were building airy 
castles of future greatness and success. A year or two spent 
in this way, and they are admitted to the bar, or have com- 
menced compounding sanitive nostrums ‘‘ pro bono publico.’’ 

We might mention the want of a proper education, as 
another cause of failure, but as this is so obvious, we shall pass 
on to consider a class of teachers the very opposite, persons of 
the most unquestionable scholarship. A total failure is as 
often found with this class as any other. It is asked why is 
this? How will you explain it? If the success of teaching 
were dependent on education alone, we should say at once it 

4 
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was wholy inexplicable ; but this is not the case. Whilst 
education is necessary to make a thorough teacher, a position 
prerequisit of success, for no one can impart that which he 
does not know, there are other qualifications equally requisit. 
The success of teaching depends rather on a combination of 
qualifications than any one alone. A lawyer may possess the 
requisit knowledge to establish his case before the jury, but 
from the want of proper tact may fail to convince them of the 
truthfulness of his position, whilst on the other hand, one with 
a less accurate acquaintance with the points of law, but the 
better tactician obtains an easy victory over him. Soin teach- 
ing there must be a knowledge of human nature, as well as 
the sciences taught. Without it, the teacher will fail to under- 
stand the disposition of his pupils, and their ability to com- 
prehend the subject taught. What is necessary for the gov- 
ernment and controll of one, will not succeed with another; the 
task that is practicable with one, is equally impracticable with 
thesecond. Now the teacher may have thescholarship of Heyne 
or Porson, but yet without tack, he will fail of success. One 
of the most common causes of failure on the part of those who 
are indeed scholars, arises from the want of the faculty of com- 
municating their ideas in language adapted to the understand- 
ing of the learner. The learned are apt to be unmindful that 
what is plain and clear to them, is not equally so to the class. 
Without stopping to enquire whether the subject isunderstood 
he piles up difficulties in their way, and so hedge up the path, 
that they attain no knowledge of what is attempted to be 
taught, and are as ignorant of the first principles of the topic, 
asif no such a branch of education were ever pursued. The 
successful teacher has learned from experience, that the same 
illustration will not prove successful in all cases, that what 
would render the subject clear and plain to one, would mystify 
it to another. One of the most common cases of failure in 
teachers of this class is that they do not pause to see whether 
they are understood or not. 


Another prominent cause of the want of success in the art of 
teaching, arises from the want of the faculty of interesting the 
mind of the school in their studies. There is an old adage 
that says, ‘‘All study, and no play, makes Jack a dull boy.”’ 
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We are inclined to the opinion, 1f ‘pupils were not confined in 
the school room but half the time ordinarily spent there, their 
progress would be much more rapid. Our only wonder is that 
confined as they are, they make half the ordinary progress. 
The teacher who has the tact to enliven the recitation by some 
interesting fact, or an anecdote applicable to the subject, does 
much to destroy the monotony and tedium that is almost intol- 
erable, besides imparting information that is really valuable. 
When a recitation is enlivened in this way, they look forward 
to it with pleasing anticipations. All know that when a child 
loves study, his progress is much more rapid than when he has 
a disrelish for it. Anything then that will cultivate a taste 
for study, the skillful tactician lays hold of ; this makes him 
the successful teacher. 

Another cause of failure on the part of many, may be traced 
to the want of the art of winning the confidence and good will 
of the scholar. When this is neglected, the pupil takes a dis- 
like to the teacher, where this is the case, he makes little or no 
progress, and for all the benefit derived, might as well be at 
home, or anywhere else. We are truly sorry to say, in this 
enlightened day, when new discoveries are being made, we 
have many of the same old stereotyped formulas for the gov- 
ernment of children that were practiced centuries ago. Why 
even the North Star is changing its position, but not so, the 
old time honored regulations of the school-rooms, Licks in 
the place looks and kind words, yet predominate. Such a sys- 
tem, we heartily abominate. Light is dawinng, and the time is 
not distant, when the iron rod must give place to reason, and 
old fogyism be banished from the school-room. Kind and 
cheerful looks will do more towards subdueing there fractory 
than blows. A smile of encouragement is sometimes produc- 
tive of wonders. There is a magicin kind words that exerts 
an untold influence, they go farther towards securing grateful 
affection than any other means that can be exerted. Without 
them the teacher labors in vain. To secure the good will and 
esteem of the young is not a hard task, naturally they are 
inclined to love those who treat them with kindness. When 
the teacher fails to secure their affection, the fault is his. 
Some seem to be afraid of compromising their dignity in 
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descending from their majisterial throne. Such have no idea 
of the possibility of having their wishes anticipated from prin- 
ciples of love; they are hated as tyrants, feared, but not loved. 

There are several other reasons that might be named that 
perhaps would seem to explain the cause of the want of success 
on the part of many engaged in the profession of teaching, but 
we shall bring this article to close by enumerating one more. 
Though presented last, in our estimation it is by nomeans the 
least. There is on the part of many, a want of attachment to 
the profession. We hesitate not to say that it is utterly out 
of the question for an individual to perform a piece of work 
well, for which he has neither taste nor relish. That teacher 
whose mind is filled with an aversion to the school room, and 
discharges its duties with reluctance is an unsuccessful teacher 
and will be unsuccessful so long, as pervaded with this dispo- 
sition. In the school-room necessarily, there will be much to 
try the patience of the teacher, but much more, if the teacher 
has no heart for his work. If you feel no love for the school- 
room, no fondness for the employment of teaching, you may 
regard it as a sure token that you have mistaken your mission. 
We advise such without delay, to seek other employment; 
success will never be theirs in the school-room. 


THE TWO CANDIDATES. 


The citizens of B. had become pretty well convinced that if 
they would be sure of having a good school, they must first 
make sure of a good teacher ; and that to secwre a good teacher 
they must offer good inducements,—to retain him they must 
treat him kindly and generously. They had tried cheap 
teachers long enough, and from such their schools had greatly 
suffered. The old motto, ‘‘a cheap teacher and a long term,”’ 
had lost its power, and a new one had taken its place, which 
was, ‘‘The best teacher is not too good for us; a good one we 
will have or none.’’ With such feelings as these facts indi- 
cate, the people were ready for right action. Though they 
believed in words, they believed more in deeds. Consequently 
when the meeting was held for choice of district committee, 
all felt it a duty to go, believing that the first step was quite 
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as important as any. And they did go. The school-house 
was well filled. The state of the district affairs were freely 
discussed, and a feeling of harmony prevailed. Mr. Nason 
was unanimously elected as district committee. He had sev- 
eral children to be educated, and he had long felt a deep inter- 
est in the prosperity of the school. The only instructions the 
district gave to Mr. Nason were, ‘‘to hire a good teacher and 
pay him liberally,’’ and those who knew Mr. N. deemed it 
superfluous even to do thus much, for he not only possessed 
zeal in school matters, but a knowledge-tempered zeal. 

Two prominent candidates soon applied for the school. 
Though the duty of examining rested with the school visitors, 
Mr. Nason resolved to exercise the privilege of making a pri- 
vate examination as preparatory to the more decisive one by 
the board. Accordingly he invited the two candidates to call 


upon him,—each at an hour designated,—though not both at 
the same hour. 


The first was Jotham Standstil!. He calls at Mr. Nason’s, 
enters, and seating himself, with hat upon his head, and quid 


of tobacco in his mouth, when the following conversation takes 
place : 


Jotham S. They tell me you are the new committee man 
and I have called to let you know that I would like to keep 
your school this term. 

Mr. N. Well, we wish to employ a good teacher. Have 
you taught before ? 

J. 8. O yes, I’ve teached school three terms, and I under- 


stand the business. I can whip any boy, no matter how big 
he is. 


Mr. N. Yes, but we want a teacher more than a whipper. 
Have you ever attended a Normal school ? 

J. S. No, I don’t believe in such schools. I never saw 
one and hope I never shall. I think na’tral teachers are the 
best, and I am one of that class. 


Mr. N. Have you ever attended a Teachers’ Institute or 
Teachers’ meeting ! 


J. S. No, and I never intend to. If I can’t keep school 
without their aid, I’ll give up and return to my old business 


of sawing wood. They may do well enough for beginners, 
but they wor’t answer for me. 
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Mr.°-N. Then you don’t believe in the old maxim, ‘‘never 
too old to learn.’’ 

J. S. Not quite. When a man knows a thing he knows 
it, and that’s enough. I know how to keep school, and | 
don’t want to hear of any of the new fangled notions. 

Mr. N. Do you take or read any of the School Journals ? 

J. S. NotI. Ihave no dollar to throw away in such 
trash. When I can get plenty of stories about murder, love, 
and shipwreck, I don’t wan’t to see any of your teachers’ jour- 
nals. I never read a page in one in my life, and what is more 
I don’t mean to. 

Mr. N. Do you own or read any works on education ? 

J. S. No, I have no inclination to read such works, 
What’s the use when one knows it all? If you want me to 
teach your school I am ready to do the work as cheap as any 
other man. 

Mr. N. 1 am not prepared to employ you now. If I 
should decide to need your valuable services I will inform you. 
J. S. .Well, I shall expect to hear from you. (Exit.) 

Mr. N., (alone.) Long enough have we suffered from such 
teachers, and I am truly thankful that it is within my power 
to preserve the children from another specimen of the same 
class. (Enter Henry Progress.) Good evening, Mr. Pro- 
gress, I am happy to see you; please be seated. 

Mr. P. Thank you, sir. If youare at leisure I would like 
to converse with you in relation to your school, as I learn you 
are in want of a teacher. 

Mr. N. Perfectly at leisure and glad to see you. We do 
wish to employ a teacher if we can find one of the right stamp. 
You have had some experience, I think. 

H. P. Yes, sir, I have taught three winters. 

Mr. N. Are you pleased with the work? do you love to 
teach ? 

H. P. Ihave been much pleased with it and think I may 
say I love the work. 

Mr. N. Do you feel that you know all about it and that 
you have no occasion for learning more ? ; 

H. P. O, no sir; I feel that I am but poorly qualified,— 
but I am daily endeavoring to increase my knowledge. 
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Mr. N. What do you consider some of the sources of im- 
provement? 

H. P. The means for improvement are numerous. They 
who will can learn daily from many sources. Good Normal 
Schools, Teachers’ Meeting, Institutes, &c., afford very valu- 
able aid to teachers. 

Mr. N. But don’t you think some are natural teachers, 
and find such helps as you have named unnecessary ? 

H. P. I believe that some naturally possess better quali- 
ties than others,—but I also feel that none are so good or so 
perfect that they cannot receive benefit from the sources I have 
named. I feel greatly indebted to such aid, and I am free to 
admit it. 

Mr. N. What do you think of teachers’ journals and 
works on education? Are they of any service to teachers ? 

H. P. Ithink highly of them. They have been of great 
benefit to me and I should hardly know what to do without 
them. My belief is that I can get some good from all educa- 
tional works and writings. 

Mr. N. What importance do you attach to the teacher’s 
influence out of school? What should be his habits and 
example ? 

H. P. I bélieve that the teacher may and should labor to 
secure right moral feelings in the hearts of his pupils, and that 
he should strive to lead them to do right from high and hon- 
orable motive. I think the teacher may do much outside of 
the school-room. But his influence will not amount to much 
unless his own actions correspond with the tone of his instruc- 
tion and advice. He cannot, with any hope of success, de- 
nounce a habit indulged by his pupils, if he is himself guilty 
of the same. The teacher must aim to be what he would have 
his pupils become. 

Mr. N. Tam pleased with your views, Mr. P., and believe 
they are sound. Would you like to take our school this season? 

H. P. Ishould, sir, and should be willing to pledge my 
best endeavors to keep a school. 

Mr. N. I think we shall be glad to employ you,—but as 
the law requires that you be duly examined by the School Vis- 
itors, we will postpone a final decision until you have seen 
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those gentlemen. If you obtain acertificate, as you doubtless 
will, please call again. 

H. P. Thank you, sir; good evening. 

Mr. N, Goodevening. (Alone.) That is the man we 
want, ‘“‘ever learning and yet never coming to feel that he is 
wisdom itself.’’ I shall feel safe in committing to his guar- 
dianship the youth of our district. 


POSITION IN SLEEPING. 


It is better to go to sleep on the right side, for then the stom- 
ach is very much in the position of a bottle turned upside down 
and the contents are aided in passing out by the gravita- 
tion. If one goes to sleep on the left side, the operation of 
emptying the stomach of its contents is more like drawing 
water from a well. After going to sleep, let the body take its 
own position. If you sleep on your back, especially soon after 
a hearty meal, the weight of the digestive organs, and that of 
the food, resting on the great vein of the body, near the back 
bone, compresses it, and arrests the flow of the blood more or 
less. If the arrest is partial, the sleep is disturbed, and there 
are unpleasant dreams. If the meal has been recent or hearty 
the arrest is more decided, and the various sensations, such as 
falling over precipice, or the pursuit of a wild beast, or other 
impending danger, and the desperate effort to get rid of it, 
arouses us ; that sends on the stagnating blood, and we wake 
in a fright, or trembling, or perspiration, or feeling of exhaus- 
tion, according to the degree of stagnation, and the length and 
strength of the effort made to escape the danger. But when 
we are not able to escape the danger, when we do fall over the 
precipice, when the tumbling building crushes us, what then? 
That is death! That is the death of those of whom it is said, 
when found lifeless in their beds in the morning, ‘‘They were 
as well as they ever were, the day before ;’’ and often is it 
added, ‘‘and ate heartier than common!’’ This last, as a fre- 
quent cause of death to those who have gone to bed well to 
wake no more, we give merely asa private opinion. The pos- 
sibility of its truth is enough to deter any rational man from 
a late and hearty meal. This we do know with certainty, that 
waking up in the night with painful diarrheea, or billious colic 
ending in death in a very short time, is properly traceable toa 
late large meal. The truly wise will take the safer side. For 
persons who eat three times a day, it is amply sufficient to 
make the last meal of cold bread and butter and a cup of some 
warm drink. No one can starve on it, while a perseverance in 
the habit soon begets a vigorous appetite for breakfast, so prom- 
ising of a day of comfort.—Hall’s Journal. 
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Houths’ Department. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


‘WHAT HAS BEEN DONE, CAN BE DONE AGAIN.” 


BY UNCLE WILL. 


Some Twenty years ago, a poor boy, dressed in home-spun 
and wearing a pair of brown russet shoes, came to the door of 
the presidentof * * * * * (College, and asked to see 
him. The servant told him that he was in hisstudy, and was 
engaged, but if he would come in and wait, when he came out, 
he could see him. Richard went inandsatdown. He waited 
along time, but no one came. As there were some books on 
the table, he thought that he would see what they were. 
Amongst the other works, there was a fine copy of Homer, 
containing a number of beautiful pictures. Richard soon be- 
came interested, for he had never seen so handsome a copy 
before. Whilst he was looking at the book, the professor came 
in. He was a very kind man, and was fond of a pleasant joke 
and so he asked Richard to read some for him. No doubt, he 
thought as he looked at his homespun clothes, the poor boy 
can not read English, much less Greek. You may imagine 
his surprise, as he heard the passage correctly translated in a 
sweet, musical voice. 

Why my son, said the kind hearted old man, who in his 
astonishment forgot his joke, where did you learn to read 
Greek. As he looked at his youthful appearance, he was still 
more astonished, for our little hero was only about fourteen 
years old. - Where did you pick up so much? and at once com- 
menced questioning and not only in :egard to his knowledge of 
this language, but Latin and Mathematics. ‘Upon my word,’ 
as question after question was correctly answered, he exclaimed, 
“half the students of the Sophomore class, could not answer 
more correctly.’’ ‘‘In my spare moments,’’ was the boys 
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answer. Here was a poor hard working boy with no oppor- 
tunities, with no books but such as he earned by his daily indns- 
try, simply improving his spare moments, properly prepared to 
enter the Sophomore Class. He did enter, and this poor boy 
with brown‘russett brogans, graduated with the highest hon- 
ors of his class. Poor Richard in after years, married the 
president’s daughter, and became a distinguished professor in 
the College, where he was educated. Now how was all this 
obtained ? Simply by improving his spare moments. When 
his daily task was completed, every leisure moment was occu- 
pied. His industry supplied him with books, and the pine 
torch with light to study them. 

My little readers, I have told you atruestory. Remember, 
‘* What has been done, can be done again.’’ By improving 
your spare moments, you may become a good scholar, grad- 
uate with honor, and obtain distinction in the profession of 
your choice. Such has been the case again, and again. If 
you will study the lives of those who have obtained honor and 
distinction, you will find that it was all obtained in this way. 
The improvement of time is the only path to distinction ; no 
one that ever wasted it, ever rose to greatness. 

But do you ask what will be the consequence of neglecting 
to improve time, and making the most of your spare moments? 
Go with me to the penitentiary, and thetippling shop. When 
did the inmates of these places commence their downward career? 
The answer is in neglecting to improve their spare moments 
In their spare moments they gambled with marbles; when 
they began to smoke and drink ; or tell stories and to steel 
little things from their parents. Thus they formed associa- 
tions that not only covered them with disgrace, but brought 
the grey hairs of their parents in sorrow to the grave. My 
little readers, be careful how you improve your time! Temp- 
tation always haunts the idle—be industrious and improve 
your time, or you may be overcome. Remember ‘‘what has 
been done, may be done again.’’ If you waste your time now, 
what hope have you that you will do better next year? If 
you waste your time now, what hope is there that your end 
will not be the penitentiary, or the drunkard’s grave, for 
‘¢ What has been done, may be done again.”’ 





KIND MANNERS. 


KIND MANNERS. 


** Will you lend me your knife to sharpen my pencil, George 
asked little Mary Green of her brother, who was sitting at the 
opposite side of the table. 

George drew the knife from his pocket and pushed it rudely 
toward her, saying, at the time, ‘‘ Now don’t cut your fingers 
off.’’ 

The knife fell upon the floor, and as it was evening it took 
Mary some minutes to find it, and her brother made no offer 
of assistance. He was studying a geography lesson for the 
next day, and seemed to be very much engaged with it. At 
length he closen his book and at last, exclaiming, 

** Well, I’m glad that lesson is learned.’’ 

‘¢ And now will you please to show me how to do this sum, 
before you begin to study again,’’ said Mary, who had been 
for some time puzzling over a sum in subtraction, which 
appeared to her very difficult. 

** You are big enough to do your own sums, I should think 
Miss Mary,’’ was the answer. 

‘*Let me see. What! this simple question. You must be 
stupid, if you cannot do that. However, I suppose I must 
help you. Give me the pencil.’’ 

The sum was soon explained, quite to Mary’s satisfaction, 
and several hints were given her as to those which followed, 
which prevented her meeting with further difficulty. Her 
brother did not mean to be unkind. He loved to help her. 
It was only his manner which seemed harsh and cross. Pres- 
ently his mother took her sewing and sat down at the table 
where the children were studying. George wished for the 
large dictionary which was in the book-case at the farther end 
of the room, and he took the lamp and went to look for it, 
leaving his mother and sister to sit in darkness until his return. 

‘*That is impolite, George,’ said his mother; ‘‘there is 
another lamp upon the mantlepiece which you can light, if you 
wish to use one.”’ 

George made no reply, but instantiy replaced the lamp and 
lighted another. After finding the dictionary, he returned to 
his seat and hastily blew out the lamp, instead of placing the 
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extinguisher over the flame. The disagreeable smell of the 
oil filled the room, and his father, who was sitting near, read- 
ing the newspaper, looked up an said, 

*¢ You are impolite again, my son. Have you not often been 
told that it is not good manners to blow out a lamp in that 
way ?”’ 

‘*T cannot always think about manners,’’ replied George 
rudely. 

‘¢ And yet they are of great consequence, George. <A _per- 
son whose intentions are really good, and who desires to be of 
use to his fellow being, may impair his usefulness very much 
by harsh and unkind manners.’’ 

‘¢ Tf we do what is right, father, I should not think it much 
matter how we did it.’’ 

‘¢ You are mistaken, George. It makes a vast difference in 
the amount of good we perform. I will tell you of a little 
instance which will show the truth of this. I visited this 
morning a very poor woman inthe neighborhood. My means 
did not enable me to do a great deal for her relief, but for the 
little which I gave her she appeared deeply grateful. Find- 
ing that she had formerly been employed as a washer-woman by 
a gentleman whose office is near mine, and whom I know to be 
wealthy and benevolent, I asked why she did not apply to him 
for some relief. ‘The tears came in her eyes as she replied, ‘‘In- 
deed, sir, I know the gentleman is very kind, and has helped me 
before this when things went hard; but, indeed, I would rather 
suffer than go to him; he has such a harsh way of speaking 
to a poor body. A kind word is a good thing, sir; it comforts 
the troubled heart. A penny from some is worth a dollar 
from others.’’—The Litile Truth Teller. 





BEYOND THE GARDEN GATE. 


BEYOND THE GARDEN GATE. 


‘* Children,’’ said Mrs. Jay, ‘‘ you may play anywhere in 
the yard, but don’t go beyond the garden gate. Do you hear 
me, Peter?’’ ** Yes, mother said Peter, looking up trom his 
wheel-barrow: ‘‘Do not go beyond the garden-gate!’’ 
Mother the, seeing her little boy and girl quietly at play in 
the yard, put on her bonnet and shawl and went down the 
street. 


Peter and Jessie, his little sister, had nice plays together. 
He used to make believe horse and draw her on his trucks, or 
she make believe a pumpkin, and he carried it in his wheel- 
barrow ; or they would make believe cows, and set up a terri- 
ble mooing ; indeed there was no end to the different charac- 
ters they took, all the while keeping very kind to each other. 
Their plays this afternoon led them down to the bottom of the 
garden, where there was a gate, hasped inside, which opened 
into a field of underbrush and trees, sloping down to a lower 
part of the village. This was the forbidden gate. 


‘‘T wish we could go out into the woods,’’ said Peter; ‘‘per- 
haps we should find a bird’s-nest.’’ Peter unhasped the gate, 
and he and Jessie looked around and saw the pretty woods. 
“But what did mother tell us ?’’ asked Jessie. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
was afraid of bears,’’ answered Peter, ‘‘or the water in 
these woods; sometime but there are no bears. Oh, 
there’s a squirrel on that tree! See him, see him Jessie ;’’ 
‘and away ran Peter to the woods,’ and away ran 
Jessie after him. The squirrel hid, and the children went on 
hoping to find another. They strayed down a bank, and came 
to a brook and little pond. ‘‘Mother thought we’d fall in this 
pond, and that’s the reason she cautioned us against coming 
here,’’ said Peter ; but we sha’n’t shall we, Jessie?’ ‘‘No,’’ 
answered Jessie, ‘‘we won’t.’’ And so they ran round, and 
tumbled about, and picked flowers, and at last got back to the 
garden-gate safe and unharmed, without any body knowing 
they went.’’ ‘‘Jessie,’’ said Peter, don’l you tell.’’ ‘‘Not if 
mother asks ?’’ asked Jessie. ‘‘She wont ask,’’ said Peter. 

Mother did not ask, nor did Jessie tell, and all went on at 
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home as usual. Saturday night, after the children were wash- 
ed, and Jessie had gone to sleep, Peter and his mother talked 
a little longer together, as they often did Saturday night. 
’ Peter said, ‘‘Mother I have been in the woods beyond the gar- 
den-gate this week.’’ ‘‘When did you go?’’ she asked. He 
told her. ‘‘And, mother,’’ he said, ‘‘nothing happened to us 
there; we didn’t fall into the water, or get wet, or tear our 
clothes ; no bears ate us up. Why didn’t you want us to 
go ?’’ 

‘* You lost something that afternoon in the woods,”’ said his 
mother.. Lost something !’’ said Peter; and he thought of 
his knife, and his slate pencils, and his ball, and a three-cent 
piece in his pocket ; he hadn’t lost one of them, he was sure. 
**Ves,’’ repeated his mother, ‘“‘think a moment what you have 
missed, for I know you lost something.’’ Peter for a moment 
thought his mother must be a spirit ; for how could she know 
when he didn’t know himself? ‘‘You will recollect, if you 
think,”’ said she. Peter put his head under the bed-quilt, for 
he began to see he had lost something; and the more he 
thought, the more sure he wasof it. ‘‘Mother,’’ he at last 
said in a little sorrowful voice,’’ ‘I did lose something in those 
woods, I did. LIlost the happy out of my heart.,’ Ah, that 
was it; and a sad loss it is when a child loses the happy out 
of its heart. 

It does not always concern a child to know why his parents 
forbid him this or that; his duty is obedience. Nor because 
nothing befalls him in a course of disobedience, must he con- 
clude no harm is done atall. Peter and Jessie got home 
safely ; but was there no harm done? Yes, yes; the happy 
left their little hearts. They were a/raid—afraid their mother 
would find it out. Thisis the way doing wrong wrongs you. 
It wrongs you out of that place and comfort which God made 
you to enjoy ; and Peter’s.play in the woods did not make up 
for this loss, until he told his mother, and received her for- 
giveness with her good-night kiss.—Child’s Paper. 





Editorial Department. 


We owe our readers an apology for the delay of the 4th Number. It was 
due on the Ist January, but owing to protracted illness, and other causes 
we were unable to getit outin time. We have dated this number March. 
Having finished our engagement with Howard College, we shall be able 
to devote our entire time to theinterest of the Teacher. We commenced 
with the view of establishing a permanent Journal ; from the steady in- 
crease of our subscription list, and other encouragement, we have but little 
doubt of the success of the enterprise. If we can obtain 5000 subscribers 
by the Ist of September next, we propose to issue the Teacher monthly 
at the present rates, $1, per year, invariably in advance. 


Too Souruern.—We regret to announce to our readers the painful 
intelligence, that during our illness, the third number of the Southern 
Teacher, was abducted across the line of Mason and Dixon. A short 
time since, having received the treatment of a poor fugitive, it was returned 
to our office with a severe Ossawattamie scar, which from all appearances, 
we suppose to have been inflicted with one of old Browns spears. The 
word Southern before Teacher was cut out. On the cover we found 
the following note ; “Too Southern, take out the word Southern, and we 
will send you the dollar.” Whatabribe! We were borne in a Slave 
State, our ancestors hail from the “Old Dominion.” We would say to 
this Brown shrieker, keep your dollar. If the success of our enterprise 
is to be achieved only at the sacrifice of the South, we say let it perish. 
When the South falls; we fall. 


Sourn Caro.ina Cottecrs.—In the next number of the Teacher, we 
propose to give our readers a concise history of the South Carolina Col_ 
leges, and the progress of Education in South Carolina. 


Wesster’s Unasripcep Dictionary.—New Pictorial Edition ; 15,000 
Pictorial Illustrations ; 10,000 New words in vocabulary ; Table of Syno- 
nyms, by Prof. Goodrich, with all the matter of previous editions, and 
other new features. Price $6,50. We have just had the pleasure of for 
warding a copy of this invaluable work, tothe getter up of a club of 
Twenty-five Subscribers to the Southern Teacher. Where shall I send 
the next one? This is an easy way to obtain this priceless book. If any 
of our readers or their friends desire to possess it, they have only to send 
us Twenty-five subscribers, and Twenty-five Dollars, and itis theirs. We 
will forward it to any of our subscribers at $6,50, the publishers price. 


‘ 
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Our Crus Rates.—We offer the following splendid premiums to the 
getter up of clubs. For jive subscribers and $5, we will send the sixth 
copy. For ten subscribers, and $10, a copy of the Teacuer, and Barton’s 
High School Grammar. For twenty-five subscribers and $25, a copy of the 
Teacuer, and Webster’s New Pictorial Dictionary. For //ty subscribers 
and $50, a copy of the Teacuer, and The School Teachers’ Library, pub- 
lished by Barns & Burr, of New York, consisting of the following valua- 
ble works: Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching ; Northend’s Teacher 
and Parent; Root on School Amusements, Gymnastics, &c.; Mansfield 
on American Education ; Mayhew on Universal Education ; De Tocque- 
ville on American Institutions; Davies’ Logic of Mathematics ; Hol- 
brook’s Normal School Instructor, or Teachers’ Guide; Bates’ Institute 
Lectures on Moral Culture ; History of Education, with an Intrduction 
by Hon. Henry Barnard, L. L. D.; Higher Christian Education, by B. W. 
Dwight. 

In making upclubs for the Teacher, it is not necessary that they should 
be sent to the same office. We will send a club of any size, to as many 
post offices, as those names in the club, if requested to do so. 

Teacners’ Excuance.—We would say to our patrons and others desi- 
rous of obtaining books, at publishers prices, forward your orders to “Tur 
Teacuers’ Excuance- We have just completed an arrangement to fill 
orders at New York prices. Terms strictly cash. We pay the cash for our 
purchases, and sell for cash. This is the only way to secure the lowest 
rates. 


Postace on Music.—We are authorised to state that the proper mode of 


rating music with postage is by the piece, without regard to the number 
of sheets in a piece ; one cent for each peice, not exceeding three ounces 
in weight. Whena piece exceeds three ounces in weight one cent 
should be charged for the first three ounces, and one cent additional for 
each additional ounce or fraction of.an ounce. On the same principle 


packs of playing cards are rated by the pack and not by the card.— 
Washington Star. 


Tae History or Sournern CoLieces.—We have just received a com- 
munication from C. A. Sneed, Esq., stating that at the request of several 
Institutions who were unable to furnish their histories at present, he had 
concluded to defer the publication until Fall. We think the idea a good 
one, and have no doubt but by this means he will be able to make a 
more valuable work, which in our estimation will compensate for the 
delay. We earnestly hope that every Southern Institution will immedi- 
ately correspond with the Author, and furnish the required data. An 
accurate work of this kind will supply a desideratum long felt. See ad- 
vertisement in Southern Teacher. 


Hon. Jupce Mason, of Iowa, who made himself so popular with the 
inventors of the country, while he held the office of Commissioner of 


Patents, has, we learn, associated himself with Mann & Co., at the Scien- 
tific American Office, New York. 
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g@x~ The University of Virginia has 590 students, with a prospect of 
several more. Of these about 400 are in the academical department, and 
the remainder divided about equally between law and néedicine. Quite 
a number of students are from Northern States. 


Apvertisinc.—Discontinuing to advertise, says the Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, is “like taking down one’s own sign.” Itisa sort of intimation of 
retirement from business, and the public treat it as such. Or they may 
regard it as evidence that something has gone wrong, which requires pri- 
vacy or investigation. Whatever construction may be put upon it, the 
result is disastrous. Now we advise all our readers who may have fallen 
into the common error of the season to come out of their holes, to put up 
their signs once more, and to advertise in as many papers as they did in 
the best times. While business creates advertising, itis equally true that 
advertising creates business. It creates.a talk and a stir in business cir- 
cles and._reminds people that they have no right to be leading drone’s 
lives, even though the times be dull. And even in the worst of times, 
advertising always pays well, and the mone of it there is the greater will 
be the circulation of money, and the sooner will be restored a condition 
of prosperity.” 

g@ Archbishop Hughes has accepted the invitation of the Senior Class 
of the University of North Carolina, to deliver the Commencement Ser- 
mon before them on the 4th of June next. 


Sourmsrn Lirerature.—lt is (says the N. Y. Jourua] of Commerce) 
but justice to the brotherhood of letters in the United States to say that 
our literature is not sectional, and that the South has actually furnished 
a larger share of interesting and important books than the North. We 
know that this may seem strange to the croakers who are ever harping 
upon the literary barrenness of the South, yet it is nevertheless true that 
some, not only of the most able, but of the remunerative books published 
in the United States have been, and are by Southern authors. The Jour- 
nal finds on inquiry, that only two New York publishers have issued, 
within a few months ; the one, fifteen different publications, and the 
other seventeen ; all written by Southern authors, representing Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia and Kentucky. 

Now comes the practical consideration for literary women and men of 
the South—why cannot this publishing be done at home ?—Mob. Tribune. 


Literary Mortauity.—The table of literary mortality shows the fol- 


lowing appalling facts in regard to the chances of an author to secure 
lasting fame : 


Out of 1,000 published books, 600 never pay the cost of printing, &c., 
200 just pay expenses, 100 return a slight profit, and only 100 show a 
substantial gain. Of these 1,000 books, 650 are forgotten by the end of 
the year, and 150 more at the end of three years ; only 50 survive seven 
years’ publicity. Of the 50,000 publications put forth in the seventeenth 
century, hardly more than 50 have a great reputation and are re-printed, 


6 
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Of the 80,000 works published in the eighteenth century, posterity has 
hardly preserved more than were rescued from oblivion in the seven- 
teenth century. Men have been writing books these 3,000 years and 
there are hardly more than 500 writers throughout the globe who have 
survived the outrages of time and the forgetfulness of man. 

A Music Teacner Wantep.—A lady well qualified to give instruction 
in Music, and Ornamental Branches may hear of a desirable situation and 
a liberal salary by making early application to the Teachers’ Exchange. 

ProritaBLe EmpLoyment.—Several young men of good address, and 
active business habits, may hear of profitable employment by early appli- 
cation to the Southern Teacher. An agent wanted for every Southern 
State. To insure attention, the application must be accompanied with a 
Stamp, to pay return postage. 

A Worp in Season.—The Editdr of the Southern Teacher is prepared 
at short notice, to furnish School Furniture, made and finished in the 
most superior style, at such reasonable prices as will leave no possible 
excuse for expending money up6n uncomely, unsuitable, or coarsely made 
articles. Call at the Teacurrs’ Excuanog and examine our well selected 
and beautiful models. 

Printing aAnp Jos Worx.—We would say to Superintendents, Teach- 
ers, and our readers in general, if you wish a handsome Job of Printing, 
Plain or Ornamental, executed in the neatest style conceivable, call on 
Wu. P. Suirn & Co., Book and Job Printers, over the Post Office. The 
Pressman of this office, cannot be excelled, by any other South. It is 
sufficient to say, that our own work is executed here. In mechanical exe- 
cution the Sournern Teacuer, bears a favorable comparison with any 


periodical published North or South. This is the decision of the press. 


A Vauvuas_e Present.-Just received at the Teachers Exchange, a beau- 
tiful pair of 30 inch Globes, with quadrant and compass, mahogany frames 
&e., &e., of the Manufacture of Newton & Son, London. They are just 
the thing for a College apparatus. We trust that they will soon find their 
way, a present to some one of our Southern Institutions. They would 
form a valuable addition to any Philosophical Apparatus. 

Tue Best Pianos 1n tHe Wortp.—“The Best Pianos in the World ;” 
this may seem a broad assertion, but as it is based on the testimony of 
numerous Artists and Amateurs it is certainly true. These Pianos are 
of the manufactory of Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md. Wherever they 
are competitors with other instruments, they have been pronounced 
not only fully equal, but the best. Last Fall six first class premiums 
were awarded to them, in six different States, notwithstanding they were 
surrounded by instruments from the first Northern Manufactories. At 
the late Alabama State Fair, they took two prizes. In the cities of Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Columbus, O., Nashville, 
Memphis, Charleston, Atlanta, and many other places, they have taken 
prizes, not only one, but year after year. Persons in want of a superior 
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first class Piano, would do well to call and examine these instruments at 
Messrs. B. B. Baughn & Co., Ware Rooms, No. 343 Main St., opposite 
Montgomery Hall, where can be found a great variety, of both style and 
size, at prices and terms to suit the purchaser. 

Joun B. Goven in Encitanp.—John B. Gough, the world known tem- 
perance orator, is in England, and as we learn from the English Journals, 
doing a great work for the cause. His popularity has not wained in the 
least. On the night before Christmas he spok in Exeter Hall, London, 
for the eighty-first time, and to crowded and enthusiastic audience. 


SpuRGEON aNbD HIs PuLisners.—As soon as we read Spurgeon’s letter, 
published in Watchman and Reflector, Boston, in which Spurgeon asser- 
ted that Messrs. Sheldon & Co., New York, were ready to publish any- 
thing that he might write on the subject of Slavery, we addressed a note 
of enquiry to them. The following is their reply :— 

“Tn answer to your letter, we beg to say that we have never authorized 
Spurgeon to say that we will publish anything, he may have to say on slav- 
ery. The letter to which you alude to was written to the Watchman and 
reflector, of Boston, without our knowledge or consent. It took us as 
much by surprise as it could anybody ; it is needless to say that we by 
no means approve, or adopt the sentiments expressed in the letter.” 

It is but ju t to say that this firm have probably done more by the way 
of encouraging Southern Authors, than any publishing house North. 
We acknowledge ourselves largely indebted to them for extending the 
sale of our own works. They have our sympathy. 


Pror. E. Q. THornton.—We learn that E. Q. Thornton, A. M., an 
Alabamian by birth, a graduate of the University of Ala., has recently 
been appointed to the chair of Natural Science in Howard College. Prof. 
Thornton, completed his education in the University of Paris. He is a 
ripe scholar, and would be a valuable acquisition to any Institution. 

Mepicat CotLEcE or ALABAMA.—The commencement exerejses of this 
Institution were held at Temperance Hall yesterday, and we were pleased 
to notice such a large and fashionable audience in attendance. 

Phe exercises were opened by Paof. Gass, who favored the auditory 
with a fine piece of music from his excellent band, after which Dr. An- 
derson, the Dean of the faculty, presented on the part of the students, 
Mr. Robert S. Greene, to deliver the valendictory address. The address 
was clothed in fine language—abounding in brilliant thoughts, was spiri- 
ted, and closed with the soundest advice to his brother graduates. 

Prof. Gass followed with another lively air from his band, and Prof. 
Nott, delivered the valedictory in behalf the Faculty. This was truly a 
splendid address—full of good sense and replete with general interest to 
those out of the profession, as well as those in it. 

The subject was the foundation of the institution and the duties that 
would devolve upon graduates in theirynew sphere of action. A large 
number of the Medical Faculty unconnected with the College we noticed 
were present, 
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When Dr. Nott had concluded his address, he presented the Diplomas 
to the fifteen graduates. This ceremony over, the audience dispersed, 
apparently highly delighted with the entertainment. 


The names of the graduates are as follows: 

Jessee M. Brownlee, Geo. W. Roach, John W. Moore, James T. Green, 
Wm. H. Lipscomb, G. H. Thompson, John W. Wier, G..H. Longmire, 
Francis M. Stone, 8S. M. Acton, Dudley Robinson, W. H. Burton, Robt. 
S. Green, W. C. McDonald, Dr. A. Poitevin.—Mobile Advertiser. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


We offer our services to procure for our subscribers, or others, any of 
the books, we notice. Information will be cheerfully given in regard to 
books, the writer enclosing a Stam~ ‘o pay the postage. 

bay When ordering a book, be particular to give the name of the 
publishers. 


Ovr Excuances.~-We tender the press our thanks for the many, and 
excellent exchanges that have come to our office, and the regularity with 


. al . rh . . . 
which they have been mailed. Since our last issn>, we have receive: 


several valuable additions to our list, not only from the South, but the 
North and West. As they have come unsolicited, we regard it as a 
favorable indication that our efforts to advance the cause of Education 
are appreciated. 

“Harpers Weeklv,” is admirably adapted to the taste of its mumerous 
readers. 

The New York “Home Journa!,” is all that its name imports. 

The Boston ‘‘Olive Branch,” maintains its high literary character. 

“The New York Observer,” is justly entitled to the credit of being one 
of the best and most conservative papers of the North. 

“ The Georgia Literay and Temperance Crusader,” has recently been much 
improved, it is an able journal. 

“‘ The Southern Field and Fireside,’’ is without a rival at home or abroad. 

“‘ Clark’s School Visitor,” is just the paper for Children. 

“ T'he Seminary Bell,” has a sfiarp tone, its peals will wake up the West. 

“ The Southern Literary Companion,” is a new paper, and promises well. 
Success to it. 

“ The Georgia Locomotive,” came close enough for us to hear his 
whistle, andthen shied the track. Reckon he was afraid of friend Hoop- 
er’s Caloric. Come on, there is no danger. 


Periopicats.—Our table is supplied with the choicest of the day, and if 
possible better than ever. We shall endeavor to keep ourreaders posted 
in regard to their merits. ' 
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Gopey.—The March number of this favorite is at hand. It contains 
sixty-five articles, and fifty-threeengravings. Itsdepartments for Health, 
Receipts, Drawings, Building, &c., &e., make it a “sine qua non” in the 
family circle. Price $3.00 per year. We will send Gody and The Southern 
Teacher. one year for this sum. 

Pererson.—Peterson for March is at hand. It comes redolent with 
new beauties, there is so much that is realy beautiful, useful, and eleva- 
ting in this Magazine that we are not surprised at its great popularity. 
This and Godey are twin sisters rather than compeditors. Price $2.00 
per year. We will send Peterson and The Southern Teacher, for one year 
for $2.50. 

Taz Attantic Montuty.—This Magazine is infinitely superior to any 
of the Foreign Republications, and best of all its American. TheSouth 
need not be afraid of it ; its publishers acknowledge no parallels of lati- 
tude in the Republic of Letters. 

Tsrus.—Three Dollars per year, or twenty-five cents a number. 

Harpers New Montary.—This Magazine has takena high stand among 
the Periodicals of the day. The March Number reflects great credit on 
its enterprising publishers. 

Terms.—$2.50 per year. 

Tut Marnematica, Montuty.—The February Number, of this excel- 
lent periodical is before us. It is the first that has come to our office, it 
reflects great credit on its editor, J. D. Runkle, A. M., A. A.S. It is 
published by Ivison & Phiney, New York. 

Terms.—$3 per year in advance. 

Nationa, Epucaror.—This is a new enterprise, by an enterprising, 
persevering, working editor. There is no failure here. The friends of 
Education should come up to the help of such a man. We are pleased 
with the numbers before us, they bear the mark of the practical teacher. 
It is edited and published by R. Curry, A. M. 

Terms.—$1, per year invariably in advance. 

EpvucaTionaL Repository anp Famtry Monruty.—Organ of the Educa- 


tional Institute of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. Rev. J. 
Knowles, Editor. 


The Ist, Number of this Journal is before us. It is gotten up with taste 
and neatness, and promises to be highly useful. The sons of thisChurch 


are fast wiping out the reproach of their Sires. The ignorant Baptist and 
Methodist, are doing more to advance the cause of Education South, than 
all the other denominations together. We give the Repository a hearty 
welcome. 

Terms.—$2, per Annum in Advance. 

New Booxs.—We acknowledge ourselves indebted to the principal 
publishing houses North, for numerous interesting and useful publica- 
tions, both School and Miscellaneous. We shall endeavor to give our 
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candid opinion in a few words, of the works placedon our table for notice 
and review. 
From Morgan H. Loony, Fayetteville, Ga. 


Tue Sovrnern Aritumetic ;—A Philosophical and Practical Treatise on 
the Science of Numbers, designed for the use of Schools. By Morgan 
H. Loony, A. M., Principal of the Fayetteviille Seminary, Fayetteville, 
Georgia. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation of Prof. Loony’s Arith- 
metic. It is just what is wanted. The more it is examined, the more 
highly it will be apprecieted. We hope that this is but the corner stone 
of a Southern Series of Mathematics. No one ismore capable of perform. 
ing this task than Prof. Looney. 

From A. 8. Barnes & Burr, 51 and 63, John Street, New York. 


Tue Norman; or, Methods of Teaching the Common Branches, Orthoepy, 
Orthography, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, and Elocution includ- 
ing the Outlines, Technicalities, Explanations, Demonstrations, Defi- 
nitions, and Methods, introductory and peculiar to each branch. By 
Alfred Holbrook, ‘Principal of the South West Normal, School, Leba- 
non,Ohio. 12mo., Cloth. Price $1. 

This is one of the most practical Educational treatises of the day. To 
young teachers desirous of improving their own system of instruction, it 
is invalable. They are here presented in regular, succession classes in the 
several grades, of the common branches in actual operation. The old 
teacher may learn from it as well as the young. 

Hicuer Curistran Epvcation; by Benjamin W. Dwight. 12mo., Cloth. 
Price $1. 

This work will be found very suggestive to those who are teachers, the 
author points out in a practical light, the true ends to be aimed at, and 
the way successfully to reach them. The intelligent christian reader wil] 
find developed here new viewsof the great nobleness of the teachers voca" 
tion. It oceupies higher ground than any other work on this subject, 
and is full of all-inspiring motives. Whilst the faults of the prevailing 
systems and processes of education in Schools and Collegeare pointed out 
the writer has not been unmindful of their correction. We hope to see 
this work in the hands of parents as well as teachers. 


Institute Lectures No Mentat ann Morau Cciture;—By Samuel P. 
Bates, A. M., Superintendent of Public Instruction, Crawford Co., 
Pennsylvania. 12mo., Cloth. Price $1. 

The opinions here developed accord with the fundamental principles 
of our institutions and form of government. The writer maintains the 
doctrine that it is necessary to to the safety and properity of the country 
that every child should be educated, and clearly demonstrates that the 
wealth of the country should pay for this education. We do not hesitate 
to give it as our opinion, that this sentiment is correct. We hope the 
day is not distant when every State in our union, shall enjoy the advan- 
tages of such a system. 
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From Sheldon & Company, New York ; through B. B. Davis, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


Tue OaKkLanp Stories, by George B. Taylor, of Virginia. Price 50 cents. 


This is a pleasing Juvenile for Children, by one the happiest writers of 
works of thischaracter. It will be found both instructive and interesting. 


Tue Frorence Srorigs, by Jacob Abbott. Price 50 cents. 

This is one of Abbott’s best. Whilst the old ones are cared for, the 
Young should not be forgotten. It will make an appropriate present for 
a child. 

Tae Gosre. 1n Burman.—tThe Story of its Introduction and Marvelous 
Progress among the Burmese and Karens. By Mrs. Maclod Wylie. 1 
Vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

It is a fascinating story, and will be sure to enchain the readers 
attention. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Tae Stupents Gissow ;—The History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro 
man Empires, by Edward Gibbon, Abridged, Incorporating the Re 
searches of Recent Commentators. By William Smith, L.L.D. 12mo 
Price $1. 

This work, and Hume got up in the same style will form valuable addi 
tions to the students library. The price is within the means of all, 
Cicero De Orricius; by Charles Anthon, L. L. D, Professor of Greek in 

J >. ¥ Y r 

the Columbia College, New York. 

In our opinion Prof. Anthon, has done an. acceptible service to the 
young men of our country in making them acquainted with the excellent 
edition of Cicero De Officiis by Holden. On comparison of the two works 
has improved the commentary, Zumpt, text as given by Holden, was 
perfect without tinkering. 

Tue Greek Testament :—With a Critically Revised Text; A Digest of 
Various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usages; 
Prolgomena; And a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the 
Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry Alford, B. D., 
Minister of Quebec Chapel London, and Late Fellow of Trinity College 
Cambridge. 

This valuable work has just been placed on our table for notice. As 
yet we have not had time to look into it. Scholars and Critics have pro- 
nounced it the most able and scholarlike production of the kind before 
the public. We promise ourselves the pleasure of examining it at an 
early day. 

* From J. B. Lippencott & Co., Philadelphia, through White, Pfister 

& Co., Montgomery. 

Tue Anatocy or Rexicion, to the Constitution and Course fof Nature. 


By Joseph Butler, D. C. L., with an Introduction, Notes, Conspectus, 
and ample Index, by Howard Malcome, .D. D. 


It is the best School edition of Butler in print. We shall notice it 
more at length hereafter. 
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Lippett anpD Scorr’s Greek-Enoutso Lexicon; Abridged for the use of 
Schools, from the latest English edition of the larger work. 


No cheeper or better work can be placed in the hands of the under- 
graduate. 


From D. Appleton & Company, New York. 


Corneti’s Ourtine Maps, No. 1. Taz Worip. (Double Sheet.) Com- 
prising the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, Diagrams of Meridians 
and Parallels, Tropics and Zones, Northern and Southern Hemis- 
pheres, and Height of the principal Mountains. No.2, Norra Awer- 
1ca. No. 3, Tae Unirep Srates anp Canapa, (Double Sheet.) No. 4, 
Eastern AND Mippiz Srates, with enlarged plans of the vicinities of 
Boston and New York. No. 5, Sourmern Srarzs. No. 6, Western 
Srares. No. 7, Mexico, Cenrrat America, anD West Inpigs, with 
enlarged plans of the Isthmus of Nicaragua and the great Antilles. 
No. 8, Sourm America. No. 9, Evropr. No. 10, Britisu Isianps. 
No. Il, Centrra., Sourn, anp West Evrore. No. 12, Asta, with en- 
larged plans of Palestine, and the Sandwich Islands. No. 13, Arrica, 
with enlarged plans of Egypt, Liberia, and Cape Colony. 


The cheapest and best adapted to the School purposes of any Outline 
Maps published. Call at the Tzacners Excuancz and examine them. 
We have no doubt but you will repeat what was said by an Old teacher 
at our office yesterday, “they are just the thing.” 


From Gould & Lincoln, Boston, through B. B. Davis, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 
Tue AnnvaL or Screntiric Discovery, or Year Book of Facts in Science 


and Art, for 1860. By D. A. Wells, A.M. With a portrait of Isaac 
Lea, Esq. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


No single publication, American or Foreign, presents so varied and 


useful information. Its acquision has become a necessity to all who 
would acquaint themselves with the changing phases which science 
assumes each successive year. 


From E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, through B. B. Davis, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

ELements or Rueroric, Designed as a Manual of Instruction. By Henry 
Coppee, A. M., Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

This is strictly an Elementary Treatise. The Author treats the subject 
in a perspicuous and simple manner. He begins with clear definitions, 
and proceeds by a lucid analysis to place the entire subject before the 
student. This work contains many excellent points, and will recommend 
itself to the favor of the judicious teacher. 





